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Ferg tilS is the centennial of 
ai the birth of Jane Addams 
: and the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of her death. As a part 
of the Centennial Celebration we 
are giving special emphasis to Jane 
Addams and her contribution to 
human welfare. 

Much of what she stood and 
fought for still remains to be ac- 
complished. She certainly would 
have been heartbroken over the 
fiasco of the Summit. I believe 
she would be saddened and con- 
cerned over the low opinion and 
meager support given the Social 
Settlements by industry, founda- 
tions, and organized charities such 
as Community Funds. 

In a world where the major 
sources of charitable contributions 
are controlled by those whose at- 
titudes are determined by massive 
organizations, specialization, and 
automation, the small neighbor- 
hood agency appears to be an 
anachronism. Efficiency in the dis- 
tribution of funds and tangibility 
of results are paramount. 

There is a financial institution 
in Chicago which advertises that 
ii is a place “where people are 
more important than money.” 
-tost chests, funds, and founda- 
(ons would say the same thing. 
he only difficulty is that “peo- 

-e” is a “mass” term within which 
ue can lose sight of the indi- 
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vidual. ‘To the Social Settlement 
it is the individual who is of pri- 
mary importance. 

Social Settlements are located 
generally in depressed or slum 
areas. They are there to provide 
sympathetic understanding, assist- 
ance, and opportunities to indi- 
viduals for whom all these are 
generally lacking. There is no 
greater service than that of help- 
ing individuals to help themselves. 
To aid a person to have good and 
harmonious relationships with his 
family, his peer group, and his 
community is basic to the devel- 
opment of responsible citizenship. 

Thus the Settlement or Neigh- 
borhood Center must be a spe- 
cialist in flexibility, a general 
practitioner offering a variety of 
services, and on an individualized 
basis. The person is as important 
as people. 

Perhaps as Big Business and Big 
Industry decentralize there will be 
a growing awareness of the signif. 
cance of strategic location. This 
the Settlement House has. With 
proper financial support it could 
fulfill the Jane Addams’ dream. 

Those of you who have enjoyed 
the Bookman’s Notebook will be 
interested in knowing that its ed- 
tor, Charles Phillips, has a book, 
No Graven Image, which will be 
published this summer. 


In Memoriam—Jane Addams* 


JOHN HAyNEs HOLMES 


feo LE name of Jane Addams 
fA is destined to be remem- 
Ges bered and adored when 
te names of nearly all other 
members of her generation are 
forgotten. She was the greatest of 
American women to the same ex- 
tent and in the same spirit that 
Abraham Lincoln was the great- 
est of American men. She was in 
her own right one of the great 
women of all time. Altogether, 
apart from nationality or sex, she 
was one of the noblest persons 
who ever lived. 


I 


I like to recall the first time 
Miss Addams came into my life 
—not in her own person, but in 
the form of a picture indelibly 
stamped upon my memory. ‘This 
picture may be found as _ the 
frontispiece of Twenty Years at 
Hull House. It shows the profile 
of a young woman sitting with 
head bowed meditatively over a 
book. In these days of Hollywood 
beauties and radio stars, this 
profile would not be regarded as 
particularly striking, for there was 
nothing physically appealing 
about it; but to me, in my youth, 
it seemed one of the loveliest 
faces I had ever seen. It had poise 


*Reprinted from unity, July 15, 1935. 
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and great dignity, gentleness, sim- 
plicity, virtue, inner peace ol 
mind, and purity of heart, and all! 
suffused with that radiance of 
spirit which gives that beauty 
which never was on sea or land, 
and never was in the mere flesh 
of men and women. I remember 
that this picture came to stand in 
my mind as the ideal of sainthood. 
This, I said, was the way the great 
saints of the church must have 
looked! And from that moment 
Jane Addams was a central part 
of my life. 


I did not meet and know Miss 
Addams until later years. 1 seem 
to recall that I first saw her at a 
meeting in Chicago, soon alter 
the War, in memory of Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, when we both spoke 
in tribute to our common friend. 
Since that time I have met her on 
various occasions—at great public 
gatherings where she was invarl- 
ably the most distinguished per- 
son present, in private homes, at 
Hull House, at conferences in 
New York. Always her face re. 
mained the mirror of her soul. I: 
still was beautiful in the sam¢ 
spiritual way; but now, after al 
these years, it was tragic as well 
It seemed as though all the sor 
rows of mankind were gravel 


» 0on her countenance. [here were 
s niles there at times, for Jane 
\ddams had a delightful sense 
o: humor, but sadness always as 
o: Rachel “weeping for her chil- 
dren and would not be com- 
forted.”” Miss Addams had seen 
too deeply into life, and felt too 
keenly its realities, to be light- 
hearted and merry in the super- 
ficial and empty way character- 
istic of the intolerable American 
optimist. She knew the irony of 
human experience, as did the old 
Greek dramatists; she faced the 
problem of evil, as did Job in the 
Old Testament; she was sensitive 
to the agonies of men’s hearts, 
and could not go unscarred of 
woes. Like the _ noblest 
saints, she bore the stigmata of 
Him who was crucified for men, 


their 


only they were not in her case 
the prints of nail-holes in hands 
and feet, but lives sunk deep upon 
the living countenance. It re- 
minds me of Maude Royden’s 
statement that no woman is to 
blame if she is not beautiful at 
twenty, but that every woman is 


to blame if she is not beautiful 
of fifty. 


II 


Jane Addams’ life divides itself 
aturally into three distinct pe- 
ods: 

(a) Ihe first period (1860- 
389) was that of preparation. 
ne was born on September 6, 
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1860, at Cedarville, Illinois, 
where, after her death, her body 
was laid to rest in the little ceme- 
tery on the hill. Her mother 
died when she was a baby. .A 
sickly and sensitive child, she be- 
came utterly devoted to her father 
—a Quaker, a member of the IIli- 
nois legislature, and a close friend 
of Lincoln—who remained for 
years the central influence of her 
life. From him she learned selt- 
respect, unselfishness, compassion, 
idealism, and a passion for human 
service. She learned also, from her 
association with the pioneer set- 
tlers of the region, still alive in 
their old age, the essential integ- 
rity of the common people, their 
patience, steadfastness, and 
abundant courage. And in this 
early manufacturing town of the 
Middle West, she discovered 
poverty—the fateful line of divi- 
sion between the prosperous peo- 
ple who lived in the big houses, 
and the workers who dwelt in the 
huddled and mean little houses. 
This seemed to her strange, and 
she wondered why. 


In the late '70’s she went to 
Rockford Seminary, now Rock- 
ford College, where she was grad- 
uated in 1881. Her father died 
about this time, leaving _ his 
daughter, a cultured young lady, 
with property, and nothing to do. 
An attempt to study medicine 
was frustrated by illness. After 


months of disability and pain, she 
went to Europe, where she visited 
- not art galleries and palaces and 
cathedrals, but the homes and 
_ haunts of the poor in the slums of 
the great English and continental 
cities. [his experience marked 
the turning point of her career. 
She became ashamed of her own 
security, and horrified at the 
plight of the outcast and starving. 
In Toynbee Hall she saw the 
model of what she could and 
would do in her own country. 
Returning to Chicago, she found 
the home of Charles J. Hull, 
formerly a suburban residence, 
now a neglected storehouse in the 
most ghastly slum area of the 
great city, and she opened it as 
Hull House, the first Settlement 
in America. She was now twenty- 
nine years of age. 


(b) Ihe second period (1889- 
1914) was that of achievement. 
These twenty-five years Miss 
Addams devoted almost exclu- 
sively to Hull House, which she 
now made the civilizing center of 
its own neighborhood, and grad- 
ually of an ever-widening area of 
American life. Under her wise 
and enlightened direction, this 
institution took on a three-fold 
character which made it in the 
end world-famous. 


First of all, it was a home, 
where everybody was welcome. 
Day and night the doors stood 
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open, and all might enter in. The 
children came first, out of sheer 
curiosity, then their parents, and 
at last all the neighborhood. A 
dozen different nationalities, races, 
religions, found here a hospitable 
hearthstone “where the _ dispos- 
sessed and the bewildered, the 
friendless and the forgotten, have 
gone for refuge, refreshment, and 
revival.” 


Secondly, Hull House became a 
residence, where young men and 
women gathered at Miss Addams’ 
feet to learn the lesson and catch 
the spirit of her work. The in- 
stitution became a kind of college, 
with students in residence, and 
graduates scattered in ever-grow- 
ing numbers through the land. 
The names of those who have 
lived at Hull House and then 
gone forth to serve and lead in 
the nation’s life include many of 
the greatest and noblest in the 
history of the last generation. 


Thirdly, Hull House became 
the creative center of social and 
political reform. Clean streets 
were here conceived, tenement- 
house laws written and com- 
mended to legislators, labor laws 
discussed and debated and then 
fought for. Hull House knew 
about social insurance before the 
rest of the nation had heard of it 
at all. It fostered woman suffrage. 
when this cause was most unpop. 
ular. It stood four-square to! 


»rohibition, and cherished the 
«eam of international peace. In 
every reform, through all these 
years, it was in the forefront of 
thought and action. Miss Addams 
joined no party, and became no 
doctrinaire of social theory; she 
believed in the step-by-step meth- 
od of advance. But she welcomed 
all to her haven, even the most 
radical, and rejoiced in the free- 
dom which led inevitably to con- 
structive social change. 


(c) The third period of Miss 
Addams’ life (1914-1935) was 
that of world leadership. It was 
in the vast catastrophe of 1914 
that she discovered how much 
she hated war. Her inheritance 
was at work here through her 
Quaker father. Also her experi- 
ence which had shown her the 
children of the very nations now 
at war living happily together 
under the shadow of Hull House! 
Her fine intelligence taught her at 
once the imperialistic nature of all 
modern war, and therefore the 
real character of the World War. 
And her sensibility felt, as though 
it were her own, the utter agony 
ol a million mothers across the 
seas. She could have none of this 
—she must work to end it, and 
bring peace! 

In January, 1915, she founded 
te Women’s Peace Party here in 
“merica. In April of this same 
'var, she established and became 
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President of the Women's Inter- 
national League for Peace and 
Freedom. She crossed the war- 
stricken seas in 1915 to attend the 
first meeting of this organization 
in the Hague, and presided over 
stormy sessions. Then she went on 
a tour of the combatant countries, 
to face the war ministers and sub- 
mit to them her program for end- 
ing the tragic conflict of arms. She 
made later visits, on this same 
mission of peace, to Zurich in 
1919, to Vienna in 1921, to the 
Hague again in 1922, to Dublin 
in 1926, and to Prague in 1929. 
This was a sustained work for 
peace such as no other person in 
our age was able or willing to 
carry on, which gave her rank 
among the great world leaders of 
her time. 


The price which she paid for 
this work was heavy. For she was 
now a hated pacifist, and for the 
first time in her life tasted the 
bitter fruit of public denunciation 
and contempt. She faced peril as 
well, for her life work was threat- 
ened by the withdrawal of con- 
tributions to the support of Hull 
House by those who would have 
nothing to do with a woman who 
would talk peace in time of war. 
The first great hurricane of wrath 
swept down upon her when she 
calmly announced after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania that “talk of 
reprisal and aggression can only 


increase the spirit of bitterness.”’ 
Anger was turned into ridicule 
when she supported the Ford 
Peace Ship. With the entrance of 
the United States into the War, 
she was visited with the supreme 
humiliation of having secret 
agents of the government planted 
on her trail. Few will ever forget 
the storm of hatred which broke 
on her devoted head when she 
denounced the blockade of the 
Central Powers, and _ declared 
that the “United States should not 
allow the women and children of 
any nation to starve.” 

The ignominy of this experi- 
ence followed Jane Addams to the 
day of her death. Only this past 
year her name was placed, in an 
infamous “red network’’ publica- 
tion, among those to be watched 
and warded against as the enemies 
of the republic! But nothing in 
the end could shut her off from 
the recognition which was her 
due. For a full decade before her 
death, she was crowned by a suc- 
cession of honors, of which the 
last and the greatest was the 
award of the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1931. 


III 


If we analyze the character of 
this woman we find that it had 
three supreme qualities: 

(a) First, goodness! Walter 
Lippmann has best expressed this 
in his statement that “‘no one will 
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ever be able to put into words the 
whole long record of the goodness 
of Jane Addams.” We can meas- 
ure her goodness, perhaps, by try- 
ing to associate with her name 
any one of the more familiar 
faults which are common to hu- 
man nature. Jealousy, self-seek- 
ing, pride, love of money or fame 
or power, race prejudice, anti- 
Semitism, class consciousness, vul- 
gar and aggressive nationalism, 
bigotry, intolerance, hatred of 
any kind—which one of these sins 
can even be imagined, much less 
thought of, in connection with 
the name of Jane Addams? Her 
goodness was of a complete and 
transcendent quality which 
matches her with the holiest fig- 
ures of the past. She was a saint! 


(b) Secondly, intelligence! Miss 
Addams had altogether extraor- 
dinary mental capacity. She pos- 
sessed a unique understanding of 
social problems, and a towering 
wisdom in their solution. She was 
never at a loss in any company, 
and in her meetings with presi- 
dents and premiers, men of affairs 
and world leaders, was usually the 
master of the situation. In her 
books, her intelligence is seen a: 
its best. Writing on subjects which 
were the commonplace of contem- 
porary discussion—democracy, so- 
cial ethics, city children, prostitu- 
tion, housing, ideals of peace-. 
she attained a level of origina: 


; .d creative thought which gave 
li r volumes a permanent quality 
y ich insures their survival. Her 
»iind matched her heart. She was 
a seer! 

(c) But Miss Addams was more 
tian a saint and a seer. She was 
a statesman as well! Along with 
a compassionate heart and a 
powerful intellect, she had a com- 
mand of realities, a _ practical 
genius for affairs, which made 
her great. On any basis of per- 
sonal fitness, apart from politics 
and sex, she should have been 
President above any man who oc- 
cupied the White House during 
the period of her mature life. Had 
she been President before the 
War, she would have enacted a 
code of social legislation of which 
we are just now beginning to get 
the first vestiges of understand- 
ing. Had she been President in 
1914-1918, she would not have 
taken America into the War, but 
would have ended it on terms 
which would have accomplished 
the healing of the nations. In her 


public leadership through those 
dreadful years, she revealed a ca- 
pacity of thought and _ vision 
which outmatched that of any 
man at the head of the govern- 
ment of any one of the belligerent 
powers. She was indeed a states- 
man! 


IV 


Such was Jane Addams-—saint, 
seer, statesman! 

As I think of her asleep in a 
grave as modest as her own soul, 
she stands in my mind as a re- 
buke, gentle but stern, to our 
stupidity, selfishness, cruelty, and 
injustice. Also, she stands as an 
eternal vindication of our democ- 
racy. As she loved humble men 
and women, so she revealed with- 
in herself the infinite possibilities 
of these men and women. They 
spoke at last through her. 

Simple, unspoiled, divinely 
true, supremely great, Jane 
Addams fulfilled the best that is 
in us all, and therewith glorified 
mankind forever. 


A Tribute to 


Jane Addams* 


PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


poached sainthood, have been 


An address delivered at Rockford College, 
K.ckford, Illinois, on the occasion of the 
Rk -kford College Jane Addams Centennial 
C \ebration. 
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Abraham Lincoln and Jane. 
Addams. And we of:Illinois can 
take a proper degree of local pride 
in the fact that both of these 
supreme characters developed 
within the texture of the life of 
our state. 


When Jane Addams died a 
quarter of a century ago she was 
loved by many, respected by mul- 
titudes but bitterly reviled and 
-hated by most of the so-called 
leading citizens and formers of 
public opinion. Now with the 
‘passage of time, her nobility is 
more fully appreciated while the 
traducers have either died off, 
been converted, or have decided 
that since Miss Addams is no 
longer living they can afford to 
allow her to be praised. 

So all over this country at this 
centennial of her birth proper 
tribute is being offered for her 
life and works. Since the dead 
lend themselves very readily to 
reconciliation, we probably should 
not scrutinize too closely the 
credentials of those who elsewhere 
join to pay her honor. 


Like most true saints, Jane 
Addams was a robust character 
who lived in no ivory tower but 
moved instead at the very center 
of the stresses and tensions of life. 
There was symmetry and nobility 
in every phase of her development 
from her girlhood in the Quaker 
home beside the mill in Cedar- 
ville, on through the years of ill- 
ness, study and travel both here 
and abroad, and then to her busy 
life on Halsted Street as the help- 
ful friend of the poor, the weak, 
the confused, the unfortunate, 
the exploited, and the friendless. 
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Then by her awareness of the 
“solidarity of the human race” 
she became first a mighty force 
for good in Chicago and in Illi- 
nois, then a national figure almost 
as commanding in her way as was 
Lincoln in his, and finally to de- 
served honor and then to death 
and simple burial on the hillside 
slope in Cedarville from whence 
she sprang. 

The mere contemplation of 
such a career is in itself life- 
enhancing and hence is ample 
justification for the services which 
are being conducted both here 
and elsewhere. 


But Miss Addams was always a 
most modest person who was al- 
most exclusively interested in the 
good which she could accomplish 
both for her generation and for 
those which were to follow and 
not in retrospective praise for her 
past achievements. So if her spirit 
watches these proceedings (as | 
hope it does), she would welcome 
any impetus which our tributes 
might give to help lessen the bur- 
dens, the dangers, and _ the 
anxieties which the men and 
women of today and tomorrow 
will inevitably experience. I hope 
you will pardon me if in a few 
brief minutes I try to sketch some 
of the general lessons which her 
life seems to me to impart, leaving 
for the discussion period the 
questions as to what her attitude 


would be on current questions 
ond problems. 


The first lesson which I would 
draw from Miss Addams’ life is 
ihe aesthetic beauty and practical 
utility of intelligent and energized 
compassion. This is a brittle and 
hard-boiled era in which commit- 
ment to causes and a desire to 
help people is not regarded as 
“good form.” But Miss Addams’ 
whole life was devoted to those 
purposes from the time that she 
and Ellen Starr moved into the 
big house on Halsted Street and 
began to nurse the sick, to offer 
counsel and recreation to thase 
who sadly needed both, on 
through the days when she fought 
for laws and institutions which 
would protect women and chil- 
dren from being broken by exces- 


sive toil, starvation wages, and, 


insidious temptations, and then 
on to being a pilgrim for peace 
involved in the fate of mankind 
who pled with the lowly and 
mighty alike that they might 
abandon the institution of war 
and devote their energies to the 
arts of peace. No person in our 
times has done so much for peo- 
ple. 

In thus devoting herself to 
others, Miss Addams became an 
ever noble and more attractive 
woman. There was indeed never 
i better example of the truth of 
jesus’ saying that “he who loses 
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his life for My sake shall find it.” 

The second lesson which I 
would draw from her life is that 
in general it is better to begin 
where one lives, to be helpful 
there, and then follow life out- 
ward, upward and, I may say, in- 
ward as well. Miss Addams started 
on Halsted Street. She was the 
supremely good neighbor without 
being in the slightest sense a busy- 
body or the proverbial lady 
bountiful. Just because she was 
a good neighbor, she took on the 
job of garbage collector and grad- 
ually excavated the loathsome 
piles which covered the streets 
and alleys of the bloody 20th 
Ward. Then as a result of trying 
to help boys and girls out of trou- 
ble, she founded the Juvenile 
Protective Association, helped to 
create the Juvenile Court, and be- 
came a reforming member of the 
school board. She not only cared 
for individual immigrants, but 
set up the Immigrants Protective 
League to do the same job on a 
broader scale. With her doughty 
associates Julia Lathrop, Florence 
Kelly, Alice Hamilton, Jessie Bin- 
ford and the two Abbotts, she 
crusaded for and obtained much 
needed legislation to protect the 
women and children not only of 
Halsted Street but also of Illinois 
and the nation. She was not afraid 
to defend the Pullman strikers of 
1894 and the clothing workers in 


the great strike of 1910, and she 
helped to lay the basis for the 
model labor-management rela- 
tions which have existed in the 
latter industry for the last fifty 
- years. But since she was rooted in 
Halsted Street and always lived on 
intimate terms with her neigh- 
bors, her advocacies were based 
in reality while her testimony had 
a vivid and living pith to it which 
the abstract statements of experts 
commonly lack. If we can take 
another moral from her life it 1s: 
Begin where you are but do not 
be afraid to follow where truth 
and the pure spirit of the inner 
light may lead you. 


Finally Miss Addams combined 
culture with character. ‘There are 
too many of us who specialize on 
one of these attributes to the vir- 
tual exclusion of the other. But 
Miss Addams through her wide 
travels had sympathetic com- 
munion with the people of many 
lands; from her wide reading, the 
whole great world of literature 
was part of her life as were the 
breathless creations of beauty in 
painting, sculpture, and music. 
She encouraged all this in her 
neighbors with her industrial mu- 
seum, her Little Theatre, and the 
classes in the arts and in music 
which she and Miss Starr fostered. 
This was reflected in the moving 
and prescient books which she 
wrote such as Twenty Years at 
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Hull House, Democracy and So- 
cial Ethics, The Spirit of Youth 
in the City Streets, The Long 
Road of Woman's Memory, Peace 
and Bread in Time of War, and 
The Second Twenty Years at Hull 
House. 


What a legacy she has left us 
and what an inspiration her life 
still is! In the words of a victorian 
poet whom Miss Addams loved, 

Through such souls only, God 

stooping 

Shows sufficient of his light 

For us in the dark to rise by. 


Perhaps I should stop here but 
this last week as I reread Bernard 
Shaw's Saint Joan, I thought of 
the similarities between Joan of 
Arc who after five centuries was 
made Saint Joan, and our citizen 
of Illinois and of the wcrld whom 
we may reverently term ‘Saint 
Jane.” Saint Joan was burned at 
the stake for heresy in believing 
that God’s voices told her to 
liberate France. The body of our 
brave saint was not burned at the 
stake but her spirit was scarred 
and indeed nailed upon the fig- 
urative cross of public passion and 
opinion. 

In the epilogue of Shaw’s play 
you will remember how Joan's 
shining apparition appeared a 
quarter of a century after her 
execution to those who had put 
her to death and to the friends 
who had failed her in her death 


a ony. In repentance they all 
p.aised her, confessed their sins 
a':d vowed to do better. But when 
Joan announced her intention of 
r-turning to earth, one by one 
they all scurried away with the 
last to leave being the hulky and 
sensual soldier who had held up 
a cross before her dying eyes. 

| thought if we could have this 
experience of our Saint Jane re- 
turning to us on this spring day 
a full quarter of a century after 
her death, ‘“‘would our praise turn 
to abandonment if she or someone 
like her were to sound clear notes 
on the trumpet of prophecy?” 

It is quite probable, and I am 


frank to confess that knowing 
something of the nature of 
tyranny of the police states, I 
could not follow her in rejection 
of all forms of force. But I do 
say that if we could have more 
who would live as she did in the 
spirit which takes away the occa- 
sion for all war, the necessity for 
the use of force would be greatly 
reduced. 


I think we would all echo the 
last plea which Shaw made Joan 
utter, “O God, Who madest this 
beautiful earth, when will it be 
ready to receive thy saints? How 
long, O Lord, how long?” 


As I Remember Jane Addams* 


ELIZABETH LINN ALLEN 


ed iS HER Introduction to 
i PIT h e Long Road of 
a Pe Woman’s Memory, Jane 
yo wrote that Euripides 
called memory the “Mother of 
the Muses’; and she went on to 
cite the selective power of memory 
not only to soften and even to 
idealize past events but also on 
occasion to give them an order 
and meaning which serve a very 
real function in the present. I am 
recalling this idea as an introduc- 
lon to my part in a panel called 


‘ \s I Remember,” not to indicate 


*An address given at Rockford College, 
‘kford, Illinois, April 29, 1960, as a part 
' the Rockford Co ege Jane Addams Cen- 
t onial Celebration. 
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that I have deliberately selected 
some memories and ignored others 
to accomplish a conscious pur- 
pose, but rather to share with you 
my feeling that what I actually 
remember of first-hand contacts 
with my great-aunt Jane are not 
as important as what Aunt Jane 
has meant to me, whether these 
“memories” are of actual conver- 
sations, or what I have been told, 
or what I have read. In fact it. 
seems to me that my own first- 
hand memories are not very sig- 
nificant; and yet the total impact 
of Jane Addams’ character and 
thought has probably been more 
important to me than that of any 


other person, not counting, I sup- 
pose, those unconscious influences 
of parents and siblings which 
operate whether we know it or 
not. 


When Jane Addams’ mother 
died, leaving Jane a mere baby 
of two, the general direction of 
the household affairs and _par- 
ticularly the care of little Jennie 
fell upon her oldest sister Mary, 
then seventeen. Mary, who was 
my grandmother, married the 
Presbyterian minister of the vil- 
lage when Jane was ten years old. 
In 1894, Mary herself died, leav- 
ing four children including my 
father, who was then sixteen. 
These children remained Jane 
Addams’ special family responsi- 
bility ever afterward. 


I relate this bit of family his- 
tory to show that the relationship 
of our immediate family to Jane 
Addams was closer than the or- 
dinary relation of Aunt and 
nephew's family. Every ‘CVhanks- 
giving, when I was a little girl, 
we would take the streetcar, which 
always made me sick, down to the 
loop, then change to another one 
to take us to Halsted Street and 
Hull House. Once there the hated 
streetcar was soon forgotten, for 
there were always at least two 
huge turkeys borne in to the big 
dark-paneled dining room, there 
were friendly and familiar people 
to talk to, and there was always 
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something interesting to see, or 
even to take home, in Aunt Jane’s 
two rooms at the head of the 
stairs. Aunt Jane never lacked for 
some little gift to interest a child, 
for if she had not deliberately 
provided herself with something 
beforehand, someone was always 
giving her some knickknack or 
box of candied fruit that a great- 
niece would like to dip into. She 
was absolutely incorrigible about 
giving things away as soon as they 
had been given to her. I think it 
was Alice Hamilton who was sup- 
posed to have said after present- 
ing her with an especially nice 
scarf: ‘“‘Now Jane, please wait at 
least until I have left the room 
before you give that to someone 
else.” And I think it was Miss 
Bessie Balch who told us about 
some lady who had laboriously 
embroidered a set of a half-dozen 
doilies for Miss Addams and made 
the presentation at a tea party. 
Aunt Jane looked around the 
room, counted noses, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘How nice, there is one 
for each of us,” and proceeded to 
distribute them immediately. 


At Christmas we went to the 
Christmas plays at Hull House, 
going up and down various dark 
stairways by a route which I have 
never understood, until we sud- 
denly arrived at the door of the 
theatre, where there were won- 
derful tableaux with angels with 


‘olden wings, kings in rich colors, 
_nd all the traditional figures of 
ne Christmas story with a few 
inore besides. We also spent 
Christmas day with Aunt Jane, 
but that was always in the quiet 
high-ceilinged home of Mary 
Rozet Smith on Walton Place, 
where a little girl would always 
find a special little table set out, 
with gifts that were just for her. 
| remember fairy tale books espe- 
cially, with tissue paper over the 
marvelous illustrations. I  cer- 
tainly did not think about it at 
the time, but Aunt Jane was def- 
initely not one of those who think 
that too much fantasy is bad for 
children. I always remember 
those fairy tale books when I read 
her beautiful words about the 
dreams and imaginings of chil- 
dren, and the eloquence with 
which she defends a child’s right 
to the uninterrupted completion 
of the wonderful pretendings 
which are the happiest part of his 
play. 

The next definite memories 
concern the time when I had fin- 
ished two years of college, and 
was spending a half-year at home 
to “come out.” Coming out in- 
volved also some kind of volun- 
‘eer work for the Junior League, 
and this naturally called for a 
consultation with Aunt Jane. She 
‘thought I would be interested in 
the work of the Immigrants’ Pro- 
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tective League, then struggling 
with all the complications follow- 
ing the Quota Laws enacted in the 
twenties. I expect she privately 
thought my youthful sense of jus- 
tice would be aroused by the in- 
dignities some of these laws put 
upon the less approved national- 
ities. So I spent one day a week 
organizing files and _ studying 
cases until I graduated to field 
work—which involved being sent 
out on cases too unimportant or 
hopeless to deserve the attention 
of the small, full-time professional 
staff. In my model A Ford I 
learned how to find my way 
around Chicago, more or less, 
sampled the vinous hospitality of 
Mexicans and Italians without 
ever seeming to be able to get the 
information that was _ needed, 
worried about knocking on 
strange doors and asking ques- 
tions that might be thought im- 
pertinent, and learned to admire 
and respect Mrs. Rich and her 
hard-working staff. One of the 
best parts of the day was running 
up the stairs to see Aunt Jane who 
was always ready to stop what she 
was doing and listen to my adven- 
tures. I am afraid she hoped that 
this taste of social work would 
blossom into a vocation and that 
I would go on from college into 
the School of Social Service at the 
University of Chicago, but I grad- 
uated in 1929 with some imma- 


ture notion that I wanted to 
plunge into the real world, which, 
with a youthful blindness almost 
amounting to genius, I carried out 
by going to work for a firm of 
‘investment brokers in January oi 
1930. This ought to have dlis- 
couraged Aunt Jane for good, but 
I suppose she had seen enough 
youthful folly to become _ philo- 
sophical. She never expressed her 
disappointment, and that summer 
my father and I spent several days 
with her and Miss Mary Smith 
at the latter’s summer home on 
Mount Desert Island in Maine. 
It was there that the oulja board 
reacted so violently to Aunt Jane’s 
touch as my father reported in his 
Jane Addams biography, but I 
remember especially an evening 
when the historian Charles Beard 
came to dinner and I listened 
entranced to the after-dinner con- 
versation, perceiving that with 
people of such wide culture and 
experience, conversation could 
not only be an art but a science, 
reaching out for new hypotheses. 
Jane Addams was a living argu- 
ment for the value of a liberal 
education. Her wide knowledge 


of history and literature enabled 
her always to see the eternal and 
the beautiful through the transi- 
tory and sordid. 

A year later I was introducing 
a rather nervous fiance to Aunt 
Jane, but she made him feel com- 


fortable at once, and promptly 
included him on her Christmas 
list with a life of Thomas Ma- 
saryk. Iwo years later, my father 
and I began to sort out the truck- 
load of files which she turned 
over to him as a basis for the 
biography he was to write. It must 
have been that spring of 1933 
that we spent several days visiting 
in Rockford and Freeport, gather- 
ing biographical material. Our 
visit at Rockford College was the 
most rewarding, turning up some 
wonderful contributions of Aunt 
Jane’s to the Rockford Seminary 
Magazine, dating from her college 
years. My next vivid memory of 
Aunt Jane is in March of 1935 
when I took my _ two-year-old 
daughter Constance to visit her 
on the North Side where she was 
staying with Mrs. Bowen. Con- 
stance could cap any Mother 
Goose Rhyme with the next line, 
just as my _ Presbyterian-raised 
father used to cap hymn lines, and 
Aunt Jane said that she was a 
“rare child.” It was only two 
months before Aunt Jane died 
but I remember no hint of death, 
only joy and laughter on that 


occasion. Then came ‘Tuesday, 
May 21st, and we were waiting in 
the hall on the ninth floor of 
Passavant Hospital for the doc- 
tors inevitable report. She died 
at eighteen minutes past six. Iwo 
days later as the children of the 
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Hull House Music School sang 
for the brief service, spring was 
all around us in the Hull House 
courtyard. 

The next few years were filled 
for me with babies and domestic 
activities. My second daughter, 
inevitably Jane Addams Allen, 
was born five months after Aunt 
Jane died. I am sure I did not 
realize then how much Aunt 
Jane’s viewpoints, reinforced I 
suppose by helping Daddy with 
the book, had become a part of 
me, if I can use that phrase for a 
thin shadow of such great sub- 
stance. But it seems to me that I 
only realized how much she really 
meant to me years after she had 
died. I would get interested in 
some question of civic affairs, 
politics, international relations, 
or just plain human experience 
and right away it would come 
into my mind that there was a 
passage in some one of Aunt 
Jane’s books that would help me 
to see the question rightly or 
present it in a way to which peo- 
ple would respond. In the last 
thirty years I have read most of 
her books four or five times, es- 
pecially my favorites: The Spirit 
of Youth in the City Streets, The 
Long Road of Woman's Memory, 
and, of course, Twenty Years at 
Hull House and The Second 
Twenty Years at Hull House. Five 
years ago, when I was appointed 
to the Chicago Board of Educa- 
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tion nothing gave me so much 
pleasure as the fact that my ap- 
pointment came just fifty years 
after Aunt Jane had been ap- 
pointed to the same Board. And 
time and again since that day, 
called upon to talk to a school 
group or formulate an opinion 
on educational policy, I have been 
able to turn to just the right 
word or thought somewhere in 
Aunt Jane's writings. 

So how can I say what of her 
[ actually remember or what has 
grown up in my mind through 
years of association with the ideas 
she expressed so incomparably in 
her books. It certainly does not 
matter. Ihe fact is that for me, 
as of course for many others, Aunt 
Jane is still very much alive. She 
wrote once of the comfort that 
comes to a person when “his read- 
ing assures him that other people 
in the world have thought as he 
does. Later when he dares to act 
on the conviction his own experi- 
ence has forced upon him he has 
become so conscious of a cloud of 
witnesses torn out of literature 
and warmed into living comrade- 
ship, that he scarcely distinguishes 
them from the likeminded people 
actually in the world whom he 
has later discovered as a conse: 
quence of his deed.” Such com- 
radeship Jane Addams will surely 
provide for thousands of men and 
women in generations yet to 
come. | 


Jane Addams and Settlement 
Workers Today* 


MARK BATTLE 


te? 


recounting of many of her achieve- 
ments. After such atearning ex- 
perience there remains little of 
value to be stated except to un- 
derscore the remarks already 
made. However, there are a num- 
ber of questions to which many 
of us here assembled today should 
address ourselves. Perhaps the 
most burning general question is: 
What are the implications of Jane 
Addams for Settlement workers 
today? At the risk of being sacri- 
legious this might be paraphrased 
to read—“Jane Addams, so what?” 
I note that my indelicate phrase- 
ology did not stimulate laughter 
and that is good, for this is a 
serious question requiring honest 
effort at finding an answer. 

If I were to ask those of you 
who are of my generation or 
younger, what Jane Addams 
means to you, how would you 
answer? Believe it or not this is 
the way I prepared for my part 
on this symposium—and, believe 
it or not, the answers I received 
from several of you all had one 


/A talk given to the Annual Meeting of 
mae Chicago Federation of Settlements and 
“ ——— Centers at Hull House, May 
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thing in common, namely, that 
Jane Addams was a kind of fuzzy 
character. Many of the answers 
I received reflected some feeling 
of her historical significance but 
without specific meaning for to- 
day’s work in today’s world for 
today’s workers. 


I must admit that when I took 
on this assignment I felt much 
the same way. The replies I re- 
ceived served to stimulate a little 
real digging in some less than 
obvious places. The more digging, 
the more this woman began to 
assume an imagery that was real 
and a symbolism that has utility 
in its historical perspective. The 
more fuzz cut away from _ her 
character, the more certain I be- 
came that the real meaning of 
Jane Addams had been lost. 


Let us take a very brief look 
at the three things which begin 
to point up the implications of 
the life and work of Jane Addams: 
her imagery, her symbolism, and 
her approach to Settlement work. 
These three are as much a part 
of her legacy as the agencies and 
the movements she initiated and 
the social changes she was instru- 
mental in advancing. 


What kinds of images did she 


leave us? 

1. The Image of Action. 

2. The Image of Controversy— 
particularly for many of her 
day who objected to her 
non-conformity. 

3. The Image of Paternalism 
—especially to those pushing 
for professionalism in social 
work. 

4. An Image of Dedication. 


5. A Hero Image—for the peo- 
ple who followed her. 

6. An Image of Sainthood—the 
logical transformation of the 
hero image. 


What does she symbolize? 


1. Active involvement in the 
mainstream of community 
life. 


2. The Settlement tradition of 
concern with basic social 
problems affecting the lives 
of people. 

3. ‘Lhe basic philosophy of the 
private democratic approach 
to resolving social ills. 


But for me and for you today 
the meaning of the life and work 
of Jane Addams takes on special 
significance. I suspect that the 
significance can be found in her 
approach to Settlement work in 
what we can call a total concept 
of work with and for people. 
When one reviews her achieve- 
ments one sees a performance pat- 
tern at two levels: Direct services 
to and with people and indirect 
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services with and for people. 
More important, one visualizes 
outspoken participation within 
the power structure of the com- 
munity. And when one thinks of 
Jane Addams and the continuing 
social problems of our time one 
wonders who broke the mold. 
How could the cult of the individ- 
ual, the therapeutic, and the pro- 
fessional so thoroughly obscure 
the importance of involvement 
on behalf of people and an active 
forceful championship of vital 
social causes? 

I will agree that now faintly 
on the horizon one can see fitful 
stirrings on the part of Settlement 
people and some others which 
suggest that some have seen the 
grail. Witness even our own Fed- 
eration’s halting but increasing 
involvement in depth on basic 
social issues. But somewhere, 
sometime, someone must cull out 
and state in understandable terms 
this legacy of a total concept of 
work. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Jane Addams’ total approach to 
Settlement work can be viewed 
as the major factor in the growth 
and development of the Settle- 
ment movement around the coun- 
try. It is also interesting to note 
that the present low esteem in 
which Settlements are held can 
be traced in part to the very ab- 
sence of that total approach. 

Finally, I submit that Jane 


Addams left us the example of a 
few very specific simple things 
which we in the Settlement move- 
ment need desperately. 

1. ‘he example of enlightened 

| citizenship participation in 
a real-life community situa- 
tion. 

2. The example of personal 
commitment which I submit 
is compatible with a profes- 
sional approach. 

3. The example of belief and 
knowledge that people in 
high places are after all only 
people. 


4. The example of aggressive 
social welfare work even be- 
fore such terms as “Hard to 
Reach Youth,’ “Cultural 
Enrichment,’ and ‘““Commu- 
nity Organization” were ever 
adopted. 

May I add that for me Jane 
Addams is ‘no longer a_ fuzzy 
character pure and simple. And 
to end on an.even more sacrile- 
gious note. might I _ rephrase 
Shakespeare to suggest “‘the deeds 
men do live after them but the 
meaning is oft interred with their 
bones.” 


Religion, Politics, and National Unity 


Max D. GAEBLER 


WAWANT to discuss a very 
f9 delicate and controver- 
Se} Sial subject—religion and 
politics. More precisely, the rela- 
tionship between an individual's 
religious afhliation and our polit- 
ical decisions. This whole subject 
is being discussed more openly 
and widely a} days than at any 
time durl past thirty years. 
The reason, of course, is that two 
of the men seeking the Demo- 


cratic nomination for President 
at next summer’s national conven- 


tion are members of the Roman 
Catholic Church—the first time 
since Al Smith’s disastrous defeat 


in928 that any adherent of that 
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faith has seriously sought Presi- 


dential nomination. 
The election of 1928 was ac- 


tually far more complicated than 
the popular memory of it makes 
it appear. The absence of reliable 
opinion sampling techniques in 
1928 makes full analysis of that 
election impossible; but it is cer- 
tain that the prohibition issue, to 
name but one, affected the out- 
come as significantly as did re- 
ligious prejudice. 

Yet whatever the facts may have 
been, the defeat of Al Smith has 
discouraged the leaders of our 
national political parties from 
looking favorably on any Roman 
Catholic as timber for their na- 


‘ional tickets. Catholics, of course, 
aave not been the only group 
‘hus excluded from the Presi- 
dency. No Jew, no Negro, and 
certainly no woman has ever re- 
ceived serious consideration. 

All politicians, of course, will 
piously protest that this is wrong 
—they may even say that it is not 
so. They will insist that a man’s 
religious afhliation should have 
nothing to do with his quest for 
political office. But their actions 
belie their words. Time and 
again the question of religious 
affiliation comes up as a party 
seeks what is called a “balanced”’ 
ticket at state and local levels. 
Thus, for example, Connecticut 
Democrats, seeking to reelect a 
Jewish Governor in 1958, care- 
fully nominated a Catholic to run 
for the Senate, passing over no 
less a man than former Governor 
Chester Bowles in order to get a 
candidate with the right label. 

Religious afhliation, then, is a 
factor in_ politics whether it 
should be or not. Party leaders 
take it into consideration because 
the voters do. 

This whole matter of religious 
afiliation as a factor in political 
decision can be approached on 
‘wo quite distinct levels. ‘The 
langer is that it is very difficult 
o keep them separate. On one 
evel such inquiry and discussion 
$ quite legitimate. John Cogley 
vrites in an article in the Catholic 
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weekly Commonweal: 

We all have legitimate in- 
terest in how the President 
reaches his idea of wrong and 
right, good and bad. In the 
case of Protestant Presidents, 
with the Protestant emphasis 
on individual judgment, it has 
largely been a question of sizing 
up the man himself. The in- 
fluence of his Church, we have 
been led to believe, was com- 
paratively indirect. A Catholic 
President, on the other hand, 
would have to acknowledge that 
the teachings of the Church are 
of prime importance to him. 
This difference between Prot- 

estantism’s traditional emphasis 
on individual judgment and the 
Roman Catholic Church’s insist- 
ence that its pronouncements 
have the authority of revelation 
behind them—this difference goes 
a long way toward explaining 
why Life magazine is not likely 
to run a major article on whether 
Quakers should be considered for 
the Presidency and why Mr. 
Nixon, a Quaker, is not likely 
to be questioned too insistently 
on his position respecting the 
traditional Quaker views on non- 
violence as they affect our nation’s 
defense policies. It also explains 
why Senator Kennedy and Gov- 
ernor Brown are repeatedly con- 
fronted with such questions re- 
specting those points at which 
official Catholic teaching bears on 


important matters of national 
policy—particularly with respect 
to the relationships between 
Church and State, and why Life 
magazine did run a major article 
on the question “Should a 
Catholic be President?” 

The author of this article was 
Episcopalian Bishop James Pike. 
Precisely because the Roman 
Catholic Church does have teach- 
ings which seem contrary to estab- 
lished American principles, and 


because for any good Catholic the © 


teachings of the Church are, as 
John Cogley said, ‘‘of prime im- 
portance’’—precisely for this rea- 
son Bishop Pike raises directly 
and candidly the one vital ques- 
tion which, he insists, every 
Catholic candidate for national 
ofhce should answer. It arises from 
the division within the Catholic 
Church itself between two oppos- 
ing views of the relationship be- 
tween Church and State. There is, 
on the one hand, what Bishop 
Pike calls the “official” view, the 
view which insists that since from 
the Catholic point of view all 
other religions are in “error,” 
therefore the Catholic Church is 
obliged to demand freedom for 
herself alone and—where neces- 
sary—to suppress “error.” 

Over against this stands what 
Bishop Pike calls “the American 
interpretation.” ‘his view, set 
forth most cogently by the Rev. 
John Courtney Murray, the dis- 
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tinguished Jesuit theologian, 
holds that the traditional Ameri- 
can position on the separation of 
Church and State can be sup- 
ported within Catholic dogma. 
‘A Roman Catholic for Presi- 
dent?” Bishop Pike concludes: “If 
he holds to the ‘official’ view . . ., 
No—unless the other candidate is 
very unsuitable indeed. This ‘No’ 
would hold for any voter who 
believes in the freedom of dissent, 


that is, that what some groups 


may deem ‘error’ does have a right 
to ‘existence, propagation, or 
action.’ 

“But if the Roman Catholic 
candidate holds to the American 
interpretation . . ., the answer 
would be Yes. This would of 
course assume that he is otherwise 
the best candidate.” 

In this article Bishop Pike has 
stated clearly and well an issue 
basic for American democracy, an 
issue on which the position of 
the Roman Catholic Church is 
sufficiently ambiguous so that it 
is important to know where a 
given candidate stands on it. I 
venture to submit, however, that 
this question does not constitute 
the nub of the widespread con- 
cern over the religious afhliations 
of candidates for the Presidency. 
I am convinced that the Roman 
Catholic politicians currently 
seeking the Presidential nomina- 
tion have made their position 
sufficiently clear so that we have 


1othing to fear on this score. 
30 far as those issues of foreign 
and domestic policy on which the 
Roman Catholic Church may 
nave taken definite positions dif- 
tering from those of the other 
religious groups in America are 
concerned, I think it likely that 
a Catholic President would be 
under greater pressure than a non- 
Catholic to lean over backward 
to reassure the voters at large 
that he was not following any dis- 
cernible “Catholic” line. No, the 
issue is not any advantage for the 
Catholic Church as such, nor is it 
any real fear that so-called Cath- 
olic policies would be advanced 
by the election of a Catholic Presi- 
dent. The real problem strikes 
far deeper than this, and it is pre- 
cisely for this reason that it is so 
dangerous. 


Consider, for example, the re- 
action of some Catholics to the 
article by Bishop Pike of which 
I have just spoken. One columnist 
in a widely circulated Catholic 
weekly entitles his piece on Bishop 
Pike’s article ““The New Inquisi- 
tors.” He interprets Pike’s ques- 
tion about a candidate’s position 
on the relationship between 
Church and State as simply one 
more effort to imply that Roman 
Catholics may not be quite loyal 
to the United States, that they 
may have a higher allegiance to 
a foreign agency. This implica- 
tion—unintended by Bishop Pike, 
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we may be sure—enrages this col- 
umnist, and he winds up casting 
aspersions on Bishop Pike’s own 
devotion to his country. 

I would not for a moment de- 
fend or excuse the ill-tempered 
demagoguery of this usually re- 
sponsible Catholic columnist. In- 
deed, the character of his outburst 
demonstrates how damaging this 
whole discussion can be to the 
future of our democratic system. 
It demonstrates that the question 
Bishop Pike raises is not just a 
simple, straightforward question 
like those the League of Women 
Voters regularly puts to all candi- 
dates for office. Rather, it is a 
loaded question, one which brings 
to the surface a host of explosive 
emotions, regardless of how sin- 
cerely and honestly and inoffen- 
sively it is asked. 


In a recent editorial Common- 
weal maintains that for most 
Catholics the election of a Cath- 
olic President is not a “practical” 
issue involving the fortunes of the 
church but rather “a symbolic 
matter.” For them the debate 
raises the old question: must a 
Catholic or a Jew continue to be 
regarded as in some respects a 
second-class citizen? For millions 
of Catholics the issue is that clear. 
And it is precisely because this is 
so, because the issue is symbolic 
rather than practical, that the 
whole debate is so explosive in 
character. 


ee rr re ne ee ee 


Yet I submit that if we allow 
such symbolic considerations: to 
dominate our political choices, 
then we are already well on the 
way toward the kind of tragic 
division all too well known in 
Europe and among our Canadian 
neighbors to the North. One of 
America’s most unique accom- 
plishments has been the building 
of a secular state in which there 
is no religious test whatsoever for 
holding public office. While the 
spirit of this provision of the Con- 
stitution has never been fully real- 
ized in practice, we should strive 
to make it so. Io any person 
who can conscientiously take the 
oath of office—who does not, in 
short, rule himself out on the 
eround of his own sincere convic- 
tions—to any such person all elec- 
tive offices, including our highest 
one, should be open. 


Realistically, of course, we know 
that the symbolic factors we have 
been describing are far too deeply 
imbedded, too subtly pervasive in 
our culture for them to be ruled 
out of account in our. national 
political life. But whoever wil- 
fully exploits them or consciously 
yields to them is doing our nation 
a disservice. Any suggestion that 
support for a Catholic candidate 
is evidence of pro-Catholicism or 
that support for a non-Catholic 
candidate is evidence of religious 
bigotry—any such suggestion will 
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but deepen emotional divisions 
among us. Mature leaders among 
all religious groups will seek to 
make plain the real concerns of 
religious ethics as these are re- 
flected in the political campaign— 
concerns for the protection of 
civil liberties, for realizing the 
promise of equal opportunities 
for our Negro fellow-Americans, 
for a bold and imaginative foreign 
policy in this era of world-wide 
revolution. ‘These, after all, are 
the issues that count; the religious 
affiliation of individual candidates 
is merely incidental. 

I can do no better than to con- 
clude with the words of the Cath- 
olic magazine Commonweal: 

Under these circumstances, 

restraint is called for from com- 

mentators on both sides. For 
better or for worse, religion is 


now inextricably a part of the 
1960 campaign, and it is not 
our purpose to suggest that any 
real issues in connection with 
it be avoided. We do urge, how- 
ever, that nothing be said that 
will only serve to set one group 
of Americans against another 
unnecessarily. Whatever the 
outcome of the 1960 elections, 
we must all live together after 
they are over. Every American, 
therefore, should think twice 
before saying or doing anything 
that would only encourage bit- 
ter animosities at a time when 
the nation can ill afford them. 


BOOKMAN’S NOTEBOOK 


CHARLES W. PHILLIPS 


THE PHENOMENON OF MAN 

This is the title of a recently 
published book by the late Jesuit 
Father, Pierre Teilhard de Char- 
din. It is published by Harpers 
at $5.00. [his will be the only 
book mentioned this time. This 
is the first time I have done this. 
It is not the only book read, but 
there are some useful things to 
say about this, at greater length 
than usual. I have gone through 
several phases on this book. First 
I heard it very highly praised 
from some colleagues I respect. 
Just because I respected them, I 
determined to give it a sharp look 
from a congenital skepticism 
about there being anything really 
new under the sun. From some 
scientific friends of genuine com- 
petence, I received the impression 
of a damning with faint praise. 
It was too “religious” for them, 
although they gulped at _ the 
hearty foreword of Sir Julian 
Huxley, who warmly recommends 
it. hen I read it for myself. 


I think it a highly useful book 
im several different ways. In the 
first place it is a popular introduc- 
tion to a number of basic ideas of 
“process” philosophy and_ pan- 
psychism or panentheism. This is 
something which curls around our 
Unitarian fringes all of the time. 
Whitehead is the great rigorous 
name here, with Hartshorne hav- 
ing influence as he has developed 
the ideas in logical terms. How- 
ever Hartshorne is wooden and 
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Whitehead is tough. Chardin will 
be much more widely read than 
both and may provide a lever by 
means of which one can open up 
the subjects more in lay discus- 
sion. Secondly, this book is a very 
fine piece of work in terms of ex- 
pressing a religious faith in the 
idiom of science, without appear- 
ing gauche, brittle, or pious. This 
job cries to be done, but if it is 
getting done, I do not come across 
it. Finally, this book is one of 
profound humanistic import. 
That man is the apex of creation 
to date is most well developed. 
The process of evolution in its 
aspect of “hominisation” (making 
man) will go beyond it to “ultra- 
hominisation” to transcendence of 
man such that posterity will sure- 
ly think of us as “barbarians,” 
but a critical point has _ been 
passed in evolution. Decisions 
made by man and by his psycho- 
social units are now crucial in this 
process. Evolution is now a trans- 
biological force. There is no won- 
der whatsoever why this book was 
denied publication by the Roman 
Catholic Church during Father 
Chardin’s lifetime. 


I would commend this book, 
but I would also urge that several 
things be kept quite clear. This 
is not the development of a “‘scien- 
tific faith.” I must disagree with 
the author in his first paragraph 
wherein he says that his book is 
to be read as a scientific treatise 
and not a book on metaphysics or 


ontology. Despite its phenome- 
nological approach and his devel- 
opment in terms of scientific data 
and logical inferences and extra- 
polations of the same, it is very 
much a metaphysical book and a 
very good one too. Nor does he 
in any sense “prove” his faith by 
scientific means. Rather he gives 
a plausible explanation of it, and 
uses meaningful metaphors in 
scientific terms. It is the book of 
the faith of a deeply humanistic 
mystic, who at the same time was 
a very first-rate scientist (by the 
apparent common agreement of 
all his peers). I do not say these 
things in any sense to imply dam- 
aging criticism. Rather it is to 
keep an objective framework in 
which to appreciate it properly. 
The Catholic Church knows 
quite correctly that the book is 
heretical. Some Protestants may 
take Chardin’s personal effort in 
his tail-end chapter, entitled ““The 
Christian Phenomenon,” to mean 
that ‘Science’ now _ proves 
Christianity, Protestant style. This 
will miss the boat. Catholic judg- 
ment on it is well-based. 
Scientists who have a jaundiced 
view on “mysticism’”’ or “religion” 
will, on the former, do well to 
remember Bertrand Russell, no 
less, on the point that the union 
of the mystic and the scientist 
produces the “highest form of 
knowledge.” On the latter, they 


do well to give a second glance to 


the forthright Humanist Huxley’s 


appreciation of religiousness. 


As I said, the book makes a 
phenomenological approach. 
What do we see when we look at 


‘man closely and scientifically? It 


is necessary to go back to pre-man, 
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and then to project farther, back 
to pre-life. Ihe postulation here, 
even at the same time that it is 
a logical inference from data 
known, is to an intimate union of 
mind and matter. A basic doctrine 
is that of the ‘‘two energies.’ 
Physical energy is the outer, quan- 
titatively measurable aspect of 
things. Psychic energy is the inner 
aspect, the “within” of things. ‘This 
double aspect is the property of 
the smallest corpuscular unity of 
primordial stuff. In the play of 
large numbers, the outer aspect 
seems to dominate, and the role 
of chance is high. As system de- 
velops, the “within” takes more 
form, becomes more controlling. 
By the time of man, it mounts to 
the conscious, decision-making 
power directive of the whole, and 
progressively cuts down on the 
play of chance. It is by virtue of 
the “within” of things that the 
physical universe has an anti-en- 
tropic process in it. Ultimately 
this will save the “purposes” 
which evolution develops from 
final engulfing in the heat-death 
which the second law of thermo- 
dynamics relentlessly imposes. 
Everything, but everything, 1s 
seen under the aspect of evolution. 
It is a totally organismic philoso- 
phy which is developed. Every- 
thing is part of a whole, and the 
whole is in process. ‘The two main 
concepts are “Convergence” and 
“Complexification.” By the for- 
mer he means a subtle process of 
the membrane of the whole con- 
stantly curving back in on itself, 
invaginating as it were, develop- 
ing ever newer syntheses of its 
stuff. By complexification he de- 
velops a process wherein this fold- 


ing in of higher organization, 
evelops a constant increase in psy- 
chic energy. Now a critical point 
nas been passed. Evolution is now 
dependent upon psycho-social ad- 
vance, not just biological. It will 
proceed from hominisation to 
ultra-hominisation, and finally to 
the “Omega-point.” This is a 
point, or a center in a_ psycho- 
social organism, which will gather 
and preserve all “persons” into a 
“supra-person” which will survive 
the end of space-time on this 
planet, which will inevitably run 
down. 


There he loses me, as he is 
obscure to Huxley. Although he 
says it does not make any differ- 
ence to his theory which theory 
of universal origin one holds to, 
[ infer he holds more to the Le- 
Maitre-Gamow exploding primor- 
dial atom theory, rather than the 
Hoyle “steady-state” theory, which 
seems to be creeping up in author- 
ity. Ihis issue ought to be settled 
in a few more years now. This 
latter theory would I think re- 
quire him to be more attentive to 
development of similar processes 
elsewhere in space and relieve the 
necessity of his Omega-point being 
confined to developments on this 
planet. It also seems to me that 
it is a defect to transcend the 
matter-mind dualism all the way 
along the line, refusing to see 
even the most elemental corpuscle 
without its “within” only to lose 
it at the tail end in winding up 
with only a psychic stuff. 


Suffice it to say here, that this 
development is done richly, and 
it is one of the most delightful 
bits of writing, most exciting pic- 
tures of evolution drawn. It is like 
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seeing time-lapse photography of 
the development of an embryo. For 
all of the obscurity in the concept 
of the Omega point speculation 
in this area becomes highly rele- 
vant if the growing edge of evolu- 
tion has jumped to the psycho- 
social sphere of man. This, too, 
is Huxley’s independent thesis 
and has been for years. Obviously 
society is complexifying and col- 
lectivizing. Criticisms of the cult 
of comformity, of the homogeniz- 
ing of life, etc., are all in part 
drawn from the trend, which no 
one however really thinks can be 
bucked. Liberal crusading upon 
behalf of the individual, and 
against totalitarianism, is caught 
in an unresolved dilemma of 
pleading also for one world, one 
faith, one liberal baptism. ‘“Dem- 
ocratic Socialism’”’ is one way of 
marrying the two poles of the 
liberal’s assertion of individuality 
consistent with “community,” but 
it is a marriage in words only, and 
leaves the reality of the dilemma 
hard and haunting. Can we be 
individual men in community 
without being ants in a hill? 


The bane of all organismic 
philosophies is this point too. 
Either Chardin has put his em- 
phasis so much upon the “whole- 
ness’’ of the plurality that he gives 
little time to this, but he stands 
squarely against the  ant-hill 
theory of Roderick Seidenberg, 
e.g., in Post-Historic Man (re- 
viewed in this column a year ago) : 
This is something we inevitably 
have to struggle with. 

This book is excellent in its 
discussion of evil, but it puts him 
outside of the classic theories of 
Original Sin. He tries weakly to 
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line up with it, or admit it at the 
end, but no good censor would 
pass him. Evil is real, however, 
in good hard, naturalistic terms, 
aay is not the sort any psychiatrist 

“positive thinker” is going to 
noomial 


He is excellent in his discussion 
of the relation of Science and 
Religion. He pleads for a syn- 
thesis of them. Surely this is the 
right track. We have had enough 
of “elimination” theories of either 
one by the other. We have also 
had enough of parallel track dual- 
isms. Religion cannot do without 
science without becoming stupid. 
Science, when it looks beyond 
spatial and temporal series and 
towards things in their aspect of 
totality and future trend, modu- 
lates to religion, or it confines 
itself to making better mousetraps 
or bombs. 


What about his personal profes- 
sion of Christianity here and his 
effort to turn his faith into that, 
even though he never uses the 
idiom once until the end of the 
book? Were it not unfair to his 
winsome devotion and reverences 
1 would call it a paste-up job. 
The most which can be said for 
it is that it is an effort to justify 
a keeping of old words, if you 
have a new understanding. Many 
examples might be given. He 
speaks of his process as a “Christo- 
genesis.’ There is no “genesis” of 
Christ in the creeds, the Bible, or 
historic Christian understanding. 
There was one radical metamor- 
phosis confined to approximately 
thirty years. “Evolution” he says 

“has come to infuse:new blood, 
so to speak in the perspectives 
and affirmations of Christianity.” 
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Indeed it has. Then, however, 
when he says that Christianity will 
save and take the place of evolu- 
tion, one must ask “what Chris- 
tianity’? All he is saying is that 
he will determine to call any “new 
perspective’ Christian, but he is 
not deriving the new perspective 
from inside the tradition. He is 
keeping in respect and_ fond 
memory an old love—a word. 

There are more discrepancies. 
One may let them be. Anyone has 
a right to use any words he wishes 
to describe himself. The impor- 
tant thing is how one really sees 
and labels things. Chardin _ be- 
lieves in human purposes, in ideals, 
in the conservation of value, in 
the growth of new values, in prog- 
ress, hope, optimism, and more 
which bind him with the rest of us 
in an essentially “religious” quest, 
and wherein we try out various 
“faiths” even though none of us 
ever has any “proofs.” He does it, 
however, in terms of “knowledge” 
about the world we live in, and 
in terms of all of that vast reser- 
voir of knowledge that “science”’ 1s 
accumulating. He speaks the lan- 
guage which must increasingly 
become the language of men. If 
we can find nothing to do with 
this language but to use it in con- 
nection with technology, we will 
become esthetically sterile, polit- 
ically disintegrated, and _ philo- 
sophically shallow. ‘The end will 
not be far off. If wefcan use it 
rationally, and intimately, to 
speak of our highest hopes and 
largest concerns, we may get back 
some of the “joy” and “delight” 
in knowledge of the way our 
world is put together. 


Western Unitarian Conterence 


700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago 53, Illinois 
ELLSWORTH M. SMITH, Executive Secretary 


Annual Meeting Notes 


The one hundred and eighth 
Annual Meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Conference is now his- 
tory. It was a working meeting, 
with some solid accomplishments. 
A full report is being mailed to all 
member societies from the Presi- 
dent, Thaddeus Clark. The one 
thing left out is the substance of 
the person - to- person report he 
gave at the close of the meeting. 
Those who were there were very 
erateful for his willingness to 
share his feelings about Unitarian 
trends with them in such a way, 
and with such fine spirit. May I 
use this opportunity to thank Dr. 
Clark for the wonderful leader- 
ship he is giving us. 


Here is where we now stand. 
The Conference, together with the 
Mid-west Universalist Conference, 
voted resolutions which would 
make the merger of our two organ1- 
zations possible a year hence. Dur- 
ing the year we will be consulting 
with Committee Four about re- 
gional functions, and our two 
Boards will be working through 
articles of merger and a proposed 
Constitution and Bylaws. These 
instruments will have to be mailed 
to our member societies by Feb- 
ruary 15, 1961, and will have to 
be voted by both our Boards and 
by both our membership meetings 
next April in order to effect a 
merger. 


Meanwhile, we are about to 
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take over new office space and will 
work together during this _pre- 
paratory year. 


Further, there will be devel- 
oped during the summer all plans 
and facilities for a monthly news- 
letter to go out from our joint 
office to all Unitarian and Univer- 
salist addresses in the Midwest, 
beginning in September. ‘This 
newsletter is desirable from many 
points of view but is being insisted 
upon by the men and women who 
have begun to serve as our lay 
UUA organization. They feel it 
is necessary if we are ever to raise 
adequate demoninational support 
funds. The newsletter will repre- 
sent deficit financing on the part 
of the two Conferences except as 
subscriptions are contributed by 
the churches and fellowships. 


Our UUVA fund-raising organi- 
zation for the coming year will 
consist of a committee of eight, 
representing each Area Council, 
and, in each Area Council, enough 
committed men and women so 
that no one worker will have to 
keep in touch with more than 
four or five societies. This is a 
really intensive organization for 
the first time in Western Confer- 
ence history. Richard Kuch will 


be the professional consultant to, 


this committee and our effort will 
be to get above the four-bucks-per- 
Unitarian level of support. Actu- 
ally our goal will be $130,000 in 
the cash drawers in Boston by 
May first, 1961, instead of the 


$90,000 of “flow” we have now 
reached. If we reach this goal we 
can pay our bills and the denomi- 
nation can pay. its bills. 

In faith, the Western Confer- 
ence is going ahead with new 
programs. The newsletter, which 
will cost five thousand dollars, 1s 
one item. A second is the employ- 
ment of an assistant to the Execu- 
tive Secretary. The Reverend 
Eugene Sparrow will begin work 
with us September first, to special- 
ize in attention to Fellowships and 
to our burgeoning religious edu- 
cation program. Sparrow is a Uni- 
tarian minister who has not served 
a parish and so comes to the work 
of the Conference with profes- 
sional training but without a pro- 
fessional mind-set. 


We will have in our new office 
setup, therefore, greatly increased 
facilities for service, both in space 
and equipment, and in staff per- 
sonnel. ‘Those who come to West- 
ern Conference meetings and who 
know that they have voted for 
. Increaséd services these many years 
will take heart, and we ask them 
to share,their confidence with the 
very many who know so little 
about what the work of the Con- 
ference is. 


Since this will be the last issue 
of UNITY until fall, readers might 
be interested to know that the 
summer will be filled with work 
toward a stepped-up and more 
efficient operation in the fall. 


There will be the Lake Geneva 
Summer Assembly, of course, and 
the Rocky Mountain Summer As- 
sembly at Estes Park. There will 
be several LRY summer camp con- 
ferences, including the continental 
LRY Convention at 


Grinnell, 
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Iowa. There will be a staff meet- 
ing of the Secretaries of the nine 
Unitarian Conferences, and the 
rest of the summer, so far as the 
Western Conference Secretary is 
concerned, will be given to getting 
the new office ready to run 
smoothly and the newsletter ready 
for publication. 

For your information, shortly 
after June first, our address will 
be: 5711 Woodlawn Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, and our phone FAirfax 
4-5311. 


The Unitarian Image 


Someone has truly said that 
there is no more enthusiastic Uni- 
tarian than the Unitarian convert. 
I am a convert and I have a con- 
vert’s enthusiasm, but as Secre- 
tary of the Western Conference 
I am perplexed many times about 
the sort of image a Unitarian 
should project and the sort of 
image Unitarianism presents to 
the religious world. 

For instance, Unitarians are 
happy about our present growth 
pattern but they are horrified at 
the thought of proselytizing. We 
are pretty convinced of the values 
of our kind of religious process, 
but we insist we must respect all 
faiths. (At this point I join 
Thomas Jefferson against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of 
man, including religious tyranny.) 
We are generous in our support of 
our local societies, but we support 
the movement that supports the 
local societies at an abysmally low 
level. We enjoy nothing better 
than associating together with our 
Unitarian friends, but we have a 
mortal fear of committing our- 
selves to organization above the 


yjarish level. Our local societies 
receive many: benefits from re- 
xjonal and national Unitarianism 
but this is not reflected in notably 
increased support. We love the 
freedom that is ours but we so 
abhor denominational responsi- 
bility that we will not turn out 
to a meeting to discuss denomina- 
tional affairs. (Ihe other night 
someone spoke disparagingly of 
a fellow church member for “al- 
ways talking about the denomina- 
tion. Doesn't he know that 85 
per cent of our members don't 
care a hang for the denomination?” 
Another person said: “Correction, 
99 per cent.” ‘This was greeted 
with amused nods of approval.) 
Yet some churches, and, grate- 
fully, an increasing number, are 
taking seriously their contribution 
to Unitarianism as a total enter- 
prise. 


Can you see a pattern in these 
paradoxes? I confess I cannot. But 
I stay awake nights trying to make 
some sense out of them. My whole 
purpose as Secretary of the Con- 
ference is to increase and im- 
prove its services to its churches 
and fellowships, yet I am some- 
times called a power-seeker, a 
maverick, an obstructionist, an 
empire-builder. Frankly, misinter- 
pretation of motives becomes in- 
creasingly hard to take as one’s 
involvement becomes deeper. Ob- 
viously, one must promote Uni- 
tarlanism, but one must not beat 
_any drums or blow any horns. It 
is all right to be a convert, but 
one should not act like one. I long 
or areas of operation in which I 
can be wholehearted without fear 
f being misunderstood. I am sure 
hat this personal insight reflects 
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our uncertainty as Unitarians as 
to the nature of our movement 
and as to whether we are a move- 
ment at all. A sociologist might 
well study us and conclude that 
we are not a movement. We are 
not that organic; we are not that 
united; we are not that sure of the 
terms we use and the goals we 
profess; we are not at all sure that 
what we have as a movement is 
worth the support a movement 
must have to be a movement. 


Yet the potential is present for 
a good, strong clear image of Un1- 
tarianism. There is. probably no 
denomination which so large a 
percentage of converts join for 
such clear reasons. Our people 
and our ministers bring a lot of 
character to the movement—they 
know what they mean, individu- 
ally. One of our ministers recently 
told me of the tremendous respect 
and affection in which he holds 
his colleagues in the Unitarian 
ministry. And Laile Bartlett, who 
started out to write a critical anal- 
ysis of our fellowships, turned it 
into a paeon of praise because of 
the contagion of spirit of the 
members of the dozens of fellow- 
ships she visited. We have enor- 
mous resources of spirit, but when 
it comes to doing things together 
in a way that would make us a 
strong movement, our people have 
their guards up. Why? 


Get Unitarians together and 
you can have fun, and this is good 
—it is especially good since West- 
ern religion has never sanctified 
fun. But let someone express a 
serious concern for our common 
enterprise and immediately there 
is a deep hush, there are strained 
looks, and there is an almost in- 


